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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1943. 


ON THE EIGHTH ARMY, JOINS BRITISH GENERALS (TOP). ON AN IMPROVISED 
GENERAL MONTGOMERY AMONG HIS TROOPS. 


important tour of nearly | Benito aerodrome, Tripoli, on Wednesday, February 3, and almost as it came 
to a standstill, was surrounded by 2000 cheering officers and men. Mr. 


MR. CHURCHILL “DROPS IN” 
SALUTING-BASE, AND (BELOW) WARMLY GREETS 


During the Prime Minister's arduous and vitally 
10,000 miles, which covered the “ Unconditional Surrender’ Conference with 
President Roosevelt at Casablanca, the meeting with the Turkish President Churchill, stepping from the ‘plane, warmly greeted General Alexander, and 


at Adana, and visits to Cyprus, Egypt, and Allied H.Q. in Algiers, Mr. | grasped General Montgomery's hand (lower picture) in both of his. Later, 
the Prime Minister reviewed units of the Eighth Army in Tripoli, where he 


Churchill found time to drop in on the Eighth Army at Tripoli and to deliver 
a message of congratulation to the troops. The Prime Minister's aeroplane, | is seen (top picture) on an improvised saluting-base with General Alexander, 
escorted by fighters from a famous R.A.F. squadron, arrived over Castel Lieut.-General Leese, General Sir Alan Brooke, and General Montgomery 
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SHORT while ago I had occasion to lecture to 
a Service audience on some of the human pro- 
blems involved in reconstruction. It was, in the 


narrow sense of the word, what is called an “‘ unedu- 
cated "’ audience—that is to say, it was composed 
almost entirely of men who had left school at the 
age of fourteen. And as it was too large a gathering 
to admit of the usual discussion, and as the faces of 
the auditors were, to say the 


least of it, stolid and passive, 
there was little or nothing to aa 
show the lecturer whether they — THE 


were taking in what he was try- 
ing tosay. Except at one point. 
For when he mentioned the 
Beveridge Report, a look of 
recognition came into every face: 
more than that—a gleam of hope 
and faith. It was almost like the 
exalted expression to be seen 
in the countenances of young 
acolytes at the mention of some 
sacred mystery. I mention this 
because on the following day I 
was privileged to hear a dis- 
cussion between a number of 
eminent and influential men of 
varied occupations and shades of 
opinion on the Beveridge Plan 
and its implications. And, listen- 
ing, | could not help contrasting 
the simple faith of my audience 
of the previous day with the de- 
tached, objective examination of 
my present company. The one 
was, or seemed to be, the un- 
instructed faith of the nation; the other the considered 
opinion of those who administer the affairs of the nation. 
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For the man in the street and, above all, the man 
in uniform, the Beveridge Report means a guarantee 
of social security. Opinion is divided as to whether 
it means complete security—few, I think, are so 
sanguine or uncalculating as to think that—or merely 
a much more feasible aim: security for opportunity. 
To the men in Whitehall and the board-room, on 
whom must fall the burden of making the Beveridge 
scheme work, if it is adopted, the Report is not so 
much a covenant of hope as a knotty technical pro- 
blem—above all, an enormous question-mark. It 
may work well and in doing so make this island a 
happier and more prosperous place. Or it may fail 
to work, and make it, unwittingly, one poorer and 
more confused. 


Roughly speaking, I find that those who fear the 
latter—and many do so with great sincerity and 
conviction—are those who believe in the economic 
conceptions prevailing before the war. As one who 
for long honoured those conceptions without question- 
ing them, I think I am not doing them any injustice 
when I define them as visualising the national income 
as a more or less clearly defined sum, capable, no 
doubt, of moderate expansion or contraction, but 
fairly accurately measured by the amount of money 
in circulation. Any attempt to augment that wealth 
by increasing the amount of purchasing power in the 
hands of the community, or any section of it, could 
only end in robbing Peter to pay Paul. More money 
paid out in bad times in: benefits, wages or social 
services, simply meant, in this view, less purchasing 
power for money, since the sum total of real wealth 
which that money could buy would remain the same. 
At the end of every avenue of State philanthropy lay 
the precipice of inflation. 


This view, as I see it, is fatal to any genuine belief 
in the validity of the Beveridge or any similar plan 
for social security. A man who holds it and does 
not oppose the Plan is either incapable of counting, 
or is a political opportunist of very questionable 
honesty. Perhaps I am putting it in too extreme and 
crude a form, but I doubt if the truth can be perceived 
easily in any other way. In the complexities and 
confusions of modern economic argument, one has got to 
simplify to be able to be understood at all. The Bever- 
idge Plan, for the thinking and responsible man as apart 
from the plain man of simple faith, depends on the 
acceptance of a new and unorthodox economic view- 
point rhe view-point, in a nutshell, is that the new 








new Houses of Parliament. 


area within the rails of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. . . . 
whilst the courts themselves would be belted with a plantation averaging MOO 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


potential of increased scientific productive power 
implies an equal potential in increased purchasing 
power on the part of the community. The Beveridge 
Plan, seen in that light, is merely a manifestation 
of increased purchasing power. It may not, of course. 
be a particularly efficient or happy form of such 
expanded purchasing power. But in this view it 
does not, whatever its faults or limitations, threaten 
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must pass on to the foreign purchaser in increased 
prices, is to risk losing vital foreign markets. It is, 
therefore, to run the risk of increasing unemployment, 
which, as Sir William Beveridge himself admits, might 
prove the rock that could shipwreck his entire plan. 
But in using this argument, it is important to distin- 
guish between that part of our pre-war unemployment 
which was due to an inability to find foreign markets 
for our goods, and that part 
which arose from our own failure 
to provide the would-be domestic 
purchaser, with the wherewithal 
to buy the goods and services 
of the unemployed domestic 
producer. Indeed, it sometimes 
happened that the would-be 
domestic purchaser without the 
money to buy was actually the 
same person as the would-be 
domestic producer without the 
job which would have made the 
very goods he wanted for 
himself, but lacked the money 
to purchase. I shall always 
remember the shattering effect 
made on my mind while speak- 
ing in the 1929 Election ina 
Northamptonshire boot - and - 
shoe town, where unemployed 
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‘“ THE PROPOSED NEW LAW COURTS, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS.” 
The classical structure shown in the above engraving “has been designed by Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the 


distance of 200 feet from the surrounding houses. 


the community with the bankruptcy which is the 


bugbear of the believer in the old-fashioned and 
orthodox economics. 


The issue between these two schools of thought 
is considerably confused by the fact that this country, 
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BRIGHTLY DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


RECORDING THE BIRTH OF “THE SKETCH "——NOW FIFTY 
YEARS OLD: AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS," JANUARY 28, 1893. 


“The Sketch,” which has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, was 

founded by the late Sir William Ingram, and had as its first Editor the 

late Mr. Clement Shorter, then Editor of “ The Illustrated London 

Nevwts.”” The figure of the girl on the cover of the first issue was the 
work of Linley Sambourne. 


before the war, depended largely, if not mainly, on its 
export trade. So long as we cannot feed ourselves, 
we shall continue to depend in part on our ability 
to export enough to buy the imports without which 
we should starve. To burden the producer for export 
with increased charges for social services, which he 


Sir Charles considers the site of Lincoln’s Inn Fields to be the: most desirable ; the projected 
building for the law courts would occupy about two acres and one-third, or somewhat more than one-third of the 
The height of the proposed building would be about 50 feet... 
feet in width, and at an average 


boot-and-shoe operatives were 
holding up my meeting with 
angry demands for employ- 
ment, while wearing boots 
and shoes that were obviously 
falling to pieces. The whole 
mathematical fallacy of our 
pre-war orthodox economics lay in those untutored 
shouts, though I confess I found them somewhat 
irritating at the time! 
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In other words, in our anxiety to avoid increasing 
our nominal production costs in foreign markets, 
we maintained our internal purchasing power at a 
far lower level than our rapidly increasing potential 
internal productive power. Every year science en- 
abled us to make more houses, clothes, furnishings, 
cars, bicycles, wireless sets, refrigerators and what nots, 
and every year millions of our people continued to 
do without these things, while rotting out their souls 
in ‘idleness because, in the name of prudent finance, 
they were forbidden to make them. This, in reality, 
was deflation, caused not by any decrease in the 
amount of money in circulation, but by an automatic 
increase in productive capacity unmatched by any 
comparable increase in consumer-purchasing power. 
The existing means of expanding credit by multiplying 
debt were quite inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tion. The proof of the pudding was in the eating: 
in the disastrous situation itself! Orthodox finance 
failed to deliver the goods, and orthodox economics 
failed to explain why they remained undelivered. 


It has taken Hitler and ten million Nazis in arms 
to get us out of that rut. To-day we no longer ask 
whether we can afford to make the ships, guns, tanks 
and aeroplanes, and to grow the corn we need to beat 
him ; we make them, leaving our financial pundits to 
adapt our monetary system as best they can to our 
necessities. And to do them justice, they have shown 
remarkable skill in doing so: to realise how much, 
one has only to compare the methods of raising money 
to “ finance "’ this war with those employed in the last 


But wartime is not peacetime, and when the war 
is over we shall want to abandon wartime measures. 
From the economic view-point, the four most important 
of these are lease-lend, international currency control, 
compulsory direction-to-labour and rationing. If 
we and our Allies could agree to retain the first two, 
we might, while gradually discarding the last two, 
be able to create a society in this and other countries 
in which the Beveridge Plan, and many even better 
things, would be easily within our economic reach. 
For then, without fear of uncontrolled inflation, 
we and all other peoples would be free to put first 
things first: the satisfaction of our own internal 
needs by our own maximum internal resources. 
It is only when this prior social duty has been 
met that a real “‘surplus”’ for exchange abroad 
may be said to exist at all. 
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YOUNG SOLDIERS TRAINING IN BLITZED EAST END STREETS OF LQNDON CHARGE THROUGH JUMPING INTO A DITCH AND THEN CLIMBING OVER A WALL WHILE BOMRS BURST AROUND 
THE (A TIFICIAL) SMOKE OF BATTLE—BUT THE AMMUNITION IS LIVE ! THEM IS BUT ONE INCIDENT IN THE STRENUOUS BATTLE-COURSE. 


STREET- 
FIGHTING. 
TACTICS 
FOR 
BRITISH 
TROOPS. 


HE street-fighting tac- 

tics employed with such 
outstanding success by the 
besieged garrison of Stalin- 
grad—a technique described 
in ‘* The Illustrated London 
News "’ of October 10, 1942 
—are now being re-enacted 
in a devastated area of 
London’s blitzed East End. 
Among the ruins of residen- 
tial property, thousands of 
young British and Allied 
soldiers are being taught the 
lessons learned in the vic- 
torious defence of the Russian 
city. Living and sleeping in 
cellars and behind shattered 
walls, the troops spend most 
of their time charging strong- 
points under live fire from 
rifles and machine-guns, or 
defending similar points, 
during a non-stop intensive 
battle-course of a week's 


duration. HOUSE-TO-HOUSE METHODS OF INFILTRATION ARE AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF STRE FIGHTING TECHNIQUE, AND TROOPS ARE SEEN 
CRAWLING ACROSS A SHAKY BEAM TO ENTER BY A ROOF, 





ANOTHER STAGE IN THE HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING SYSTEM, THE YOUNGSTERS MUST THE TOUGH NATURE OF THE ARMY EAST END STKEET-FIGHTING SCHOOL" COURSE 
LEARN TO ACHIEVE THEIR OBJECTIVES WITH A MINIMUM OF HELP. IS REFLECTED IN THIS PICTURE OF TROOPS JUMPING FROM A FIRST-FLOOR WINpow, 
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LAST DAYS AT STALINGRAD: THE MOST CATASTROPHIC 
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THE GERMANS’ DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO PROVISION THEIR ENCIRCLED ARMY AT STALINGRAD: H SUPPLY BOMBS DROPPED BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES: THE ONLY METHOD WHICH 
ONE OF THE FEW TRANSPORT ’PLANES WHICH GOT THROUGH. WAS LEFT TO THE NAZIS OF PROVISIONING THEIR TROOPS AT STALINGRAD. 
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LTHOUGH the resistance of 
isolated German groups at 
Stalingrad was not finally over 
until Febryary 2, the surrender 
of Marshal Paulus with his Chief 
of Staff and fifteen other gener- 
als on January 31, put the seal 
of completeness on the most 
catastrophic defeat inflicted on 
the German Army since 1918. 
This historic battle was won 
in the first place by the courage 
and tenacity of the defenders of 
the city in the face of over- 
whelming odds; but the tide 
was finally turned, on Janu- 
ary 10, when the relieving forces 
turned a defensive action into a 
superb counter-offensive. gradu- 
ally squeezing the enemy into 
an ever smaller bag, and eventu- 
ally cutting his army in two. 
From that date, until February 2, 
the number of prisoners taken 
in the Stalingrad area amounted 
to 91,000 officers and men, and 
during the same period, accord- 
ing to incomplete data, the 
booty captured by the Red 
Army totalled 750 aircraft, 
1SSO tanks, 6700 guns, 1462 
mortars, 8135 machine-guns, 
90,000 rifles, 61,102 lorries, 
7369 motor-cycles, 480 tractors, 
320 wireless transmitters, 56 
railway engines, 1125 railway 
trucks, 235 arms and ammuni- 
tion dumps, and a large quan- 
tity of other war material, The 
Germans’ official explanation of 
(Continued opposite 
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AXIS GENERALS TAKEN PRISONER WITH MARSHAL PAULUS: (L. TO R.) ENERAL DIMITRIU, COMMANDER OF THE 20TH RUMANIAN INFANT 
DIVISION ; LT.-GEN. VON DANIEL, 376TH INFANTRY DIVISION ; LT.-GEN. SCHLEUMMER, I4TH TANK CORPS ; MAJ.-GEN. VON DREBBER, AND A LT.-GENERAL. 
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ONE OF THE FIRST PICTURES TO REACH LONDON OF LIBERATED STALINGRAD : THE REMAINING } ‘ N TO THE LAST: A GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN, IN THE STALINGRAD AREA 
BUN, 1 " ° 


INHABITANTS ARE ALREADY CLEARING THE DEBRIS OF BATTLE READY TO ENGAGE THE INCESSANT SOVIET ATTACKS a 
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DEFEAT INFLICTED ON THE GERMAN 
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MOPPING UP THE DOOMED GERMAN ARMIES AT STALINGRAD: A RED ARMY BATTERY 
FIRING ON SOME OF THE SURROUNDED GERMAN TROOPS. 


THE RUSSIANS SCORE A DIRECT HIT ON A GERMAN BATTERY: THE RESULT WAS 
IN ALL PROBABILITY ANNIHILATION. 
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their great defeat is that, by 
engaging a large Russian force 
in and around Stalingrad, the 
Sixth Army, for two months, 
took a weight off other armies 
farther west. This might have 
been true in the first instance, 
but directly the German forces 
were cut in two, their strength 
was so reduced that the main 
Soviet armies in that region 
were able to go forward and 
join in the general advance, 
leaving a comparatively small 
force to complete the annihila- 
tion and capture of the encircled 
army. This destroyed or cap- 
tured army originally numbered 
no fewer than 330,000 men. 
According to a special announce- 
ment from Hitler's headquarters, 
the fate of the Sixth Army is 
shared by one A.-A. division 
of the Luftwaffe, two Rumanian 
divisions, and one Croat regi- 
ment. Germany went into 
mourning for three days for 
Stalingrad, but it will take more 
than that for the people to for- 
get this, a climax of mounting 
casualties in the Reich, and will 
do nothing to reassure them as 
news of fresh Soviet victories 
comes in daily. The defence of 
Stalingrad, uasurpassed in mili- 
tary history, will live in the 
annals of heroic deeds, and 
— +++ +++ ~ already her people pour back 
to build up her ruins and add 


INTERROGATED BY SENIOR SOVIET OFFICERS AFTER HIS SURRENDER AT STALINGRAD: (L. TO R.) COLONEL-GENERAL 
her quota to final victory 


SOVIET MARSHAL OF ARTILLERY VORONOV; MAJOR DYATLENKO (INTERPRETER), AND FIELD-MARSHAL PAULUS. 
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‘¢ TRAGIC SCENE AS THE NAZIS RETREAT: RUSSIAN WOMEN LOOK FOR THEIR OWN i c THE LAST DAYS AT STALINGRAD: STREET ~- FIGHTING 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS AS RUSSIAN 


DEAD AMONGST FROZEN BODIES IN THE STALINGRAD SNOWS. ; SOLDIERS MOPPED UP THE LAST POCKETS OF GERMAN RESISTANCE. 
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“GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR”: 
AN ANNIVERSARY ART EXHIBITION IN MOSCOW. 


“ EXPLOIT OF TWENTY-EIGHT GUARDSMEN OF THE PANFILOV DIVISION > : “ FIGHTING FOR A FIRING LINE. 
y PD. MOCHALSKY. i BY V. ODINTSOV, 
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‘* FRIENDSHIP OF PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S.R.”; BY T. GAPONENKO, 0. ODINTSOV, AND D. SHMARINOV. 


S in England, so in Russia, the war is serving as an inspiration to artists, providing them 
with many stirring, and not a few terrible subjects. The reproductions on these pages 
serve as examples of the kind of pictures being painted in Russia to-day. They are in the 
exhibition entitled ‘‘ Great Patriotic War,” in the State Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, an 
exhibition devoted to the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of Soviet pover. It is 
interesting, and rather unusual, to note that in two cases as many as three and jour artists 
have collaborated in the execution of one picture. The Tretyakov Gallery was founded in 1856 
by P. Tretyakov, a wealthy merchant. The greatest collection of Russian paintings and drawings 
hangs on its walls, and ‘it is one of the most famous galleries in the Soviet Union. 
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~ 
SEAMEN OF THE RED BANNER BALTIC FLEET DEFENDING “ DEFEAT OF GERMANS AT MOSCOW ”. 
LENINGRAD "; BY V. SEROV. » i F » MALKOV, P. SOKOLOV-SKALA, V. YAKOVLEV, AND P. SHUKHMIN. 
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‘SLAVE OWNERS ’’; BY T. GAPONENKO: DEMONSTRATING GERMAN BRUTALITY AND INDIFFERENCE IN THEIR DEALINGS WITH THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 
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“DRIVEN TO SLAVERY"; BY G. RYAZHSKY: A PATHETIC LINE OF WOMEN AND OLD MEN BEING MARCHED AWAY INTO CAPTIVITY. 
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INCE I last wrote about the campaign in 
Russia there have been many important 
events, one and all of them favourable to 
our allies. The hostile forces sacrificed at 
Stalingrad have ceased to exist, their loss 
constituting the heaviest disaster suffered by 
Germany since November 1918. In_ the 
region west of Voronezh, a German disaster 
of a similar type, but smaller scale, has 
taken shape. The Caucasus has been almost 
cleared of the enemy. Large numbers of prisoners, great 
quantities of material, and important rail and road centres 
have been captured. In the region of Kursk, a key railway 
junction which, as I write, itself appears to be about to 
fall, the Russians have crossed the line from which the 
Germans launched their 1942 offensive last June, and 
further south they have closely approached it. On the 
northern side of the Donetz bend, the Russians have applied 
heavy pressure, and appear likely to repeat their achieve- 
ments in the Don bend, unless the enemy abandons the 
arc of the river in time. There has been little or no sign 
of a German recovery. The enemy’s reserves, communica- 
tions and transport are still in a state of confusion. He is 
suffering from at least local, and possibly general, shortage 
of fuel, which is resulting in the loss of 
many vehicles. In the centre, it is true, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
RUSSIAN PRESSURE MAINTAINED. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the front; it would also facilitate reorganisation, which 
must be the enemy’s most pressing need at this moment. 
It must be realised that the Germans and their satellites 
have lost a large number of complete formations at Stalin- 
grad and elsewhere, and that the reconstitution of anni- 
hilated divisions is a very different matter from the mere 
filling up with drafts of divisions which have suffered 
heavily in action. In the former case, there is not even a 
framework to build upon, so that a completely new division 
has to be created. It is the difference between repairing 
a badly bombed house and building a new house, which 
must take several times as long. It would obviously be 
to the advantage of the enemy to shake off the Russians 
it he could, and retire to a line behind which he could carry 
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The Germans express full confidence that the 
Russian effort during the winter will prove 
exhausting, and that they will be able to 
dictate the course of events with the return of 
fine weather and dry soil. I suspect that they 
are actually less confident than they profess 
themselves to be, but the fact remains that the 
Russians have to look forward to a vast pro- 
gramme of reconstruction of communications, 
rebuilding of industries, and recultivation, 
under great difficulties, of reoccupied ploughland. It is no less 
true that, unless there should occur a serious moral collapse 
in the German Army—and whatever we say of the Stalingrad 
disaster, we must admit it showed no sign of that—they 
have little hope of covering before the spring the hundreds 
of miles which separate them from Germany. The Western 
Ukraine, White Russia, Latvia and Estonia would still pro- 
vide the enemy with solid buffers in front of German and 
Rumanian territory, even if the German withdrawal of 
which I have spoken were deeper than there seems at present 
reason to expect. 

The Russians have spoken, with some not unnatural 
vexation, of the number of formations from Western Europe 
which they have of late identified on their front. The 

same thing happened during the German 
offensive last year, but it was then revealed 





that there had been a steady exchange 



















the attacks have died down, for the tirne 
being at all events, and in the Leningrad gra sk Miles of troops who had been enjoying a com- 
area the Russians have not recently made ee 90 oI 100 parative rest for those who had suffered 
much progress. Yet, generally speaking, A onate fran’ in the great battles. The latter were 
the offensive has been fully maintained, pproximate Fron im Sa then brought up to strength and refitted. 
with an astonishing force behind it. Limit of GermanAdvance eee It may be that the new arrivals in Russia 
The Caucasus represents the only part Russian Attacks <—a are being similarly replaced in the West, 
of the offensive area in which the Germans owe but this time, as I have previously 
have not hitherto been suffering very Usman Al . pointed out, a number of divisions have 
: leshki 
heavy losses, though even here they have been destroyed, and so are no longer 
been a ogres Fay 2 Ba on nnovka Pino A = process Pe Sener ny 
the whole well organi: as the rman ere I see y serious dangers in t 
retreat in the Caucasus has been, I do not prolongation of the campaign in North 
think it has gone altogether according to pod Africa. I have always felt considerable 
plan. By means of extremely stubborn cx2 a confidence that it would end happily from 
resistance north of the Don, the Germans b our point of view, but it cannot be 
contrived to prevent the gateway of Rostov Bo disguised that it is locking up large 
from being closed while they were with- B.Troi lach resources in men, material and shipping. 
drawing troops from the northern Caucasus roitskoe , Meanwhile the enemy is in a_ position 
through it, but their forces in the south Rossos/ falitva to gamble upon there being no serious 
are in grave difficulties, will undoubtedly WV uchap Continental invasion while it is in pro- 
lose much of their heavier equipment, and gress, and perhaps to thin out his reserves 
may lose a considerable number of men skay@ Dorn in occupied Western Europe. On the other 
also. I do not consider that the two pokro” k e hand, though the forces which the Axis 
bridgeheads which they have formed are roe Duvan a are maintaining in North Africa are 
meant to be held permanently. In the relatively small, they are kept there only 
north, in fact, I teel sure that nothing at the cost of immense strain. Perhaps 
will be left to the enemy south of the poe Millerovo we shall realise how great this strain has 
Don within another few days. In the ysichans’ been only when the archives of the war 
south there may be a prospect of his rashevskaya aré unlocked. 
holding a bridgehead across the Kerch Lozova k Nor, even if the delay be sufficient 
Straits rather longer, but I strongly yd mato ke yarnen® to cause some anxiety, is the time being 
suspect that this is intended mainly for “e rsKaya VY ilovgra wholly wasted. It is being used, among 
the purpose of covering evacuation. If I Dnepropetrovsk iy - other purposes, for the preparation of a 
am right, the whole Caucasian campaign Lik, a . Kalitva great base of American operations in 
will soon be at an end, and the sole fruits *S li Yovka North Africa, and that is something which 
acquired by Germany will be represented talin Shakhty D could not, in any case, be built up in a 
day. It will be used, as the new com- 


by the damage done, which is admittedly 
heavy from the Russian point of view. 

As I have said, the Russian offensive 
has not slackened so far, but I should 
imagine that, in the area between the 
Don and Voronezh, it may do so shortly. 
This has been a very mild Russian winter, 
and may continue to be exceptional in 
that respect, but there will surely be 
some rigours to be faced this month. 
The distance of the foremost Russian 
troops from their original base of attack 
is also considerable, so that there may 
have to be a relative pause for reorganisa- 
tion. This does not, however, apply to 
the offensive from Voronezh northwards. 
Here the Russians have lately been putting 
tremendous weight into their blows, and 
have achieved remarkable successes. The 
climatic conditions being what they are, 
it seems possible that the Russian Com- 
mand will extend the offensive to the 
central front if and when it finds that 
the results in the south fail to justify the 
increased effort involved by lengthening 
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mander of the United States Forces in 
the European theatre of war, Lieut.- 
or General Andrews, remarked the other 
day, to intensify American air bombing 
of Germany, and to bring larger American 
forces over to the United Kingdom. 
We trust it will be used also to work 
out new and successful anti-submarine 
measures, so that the Continental 
offensive, when the time for it comes, 
will be less hampered by this pest. The 
two problems which have to be solved 
are these of transport and training, and 
the latter now applies only to the forces 
of the United States, since our own have 
had ample time. But it must be 
recognised that- the Russians cannot 
afford us time to solve these problems 
at our leisure, and that we must con- 
trive to do so speedily enough to 
enable us to take advantage of the 
great opportunities which ugdoubtedly 
lie before us. 
These considerations were certainly 











communications. Strategically, there is 
a great deal to be said for broadening the 
offensive, because it is possible to strike 


MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S 


present to the minds of those who 








SUPERB STRATEGY: A MAP OF THE APPROXIMATE RUSSI 


took part in the conference of Casa- 


AN ADVANCE blanca, .which it can now be said 


was successful to an extent such as 
the most optimistic could scarcely have 
anticipated. There the world strategy 
of the British Empire and the United 
States was determined upon, and it 
was the first occasion on which any of 
the foes of Germany had been able to 


TO FEBRUARY 8, SHOWING PINCERS CLOSING IN ON ROSTOV BETWEEN BARVENKOVO AND 
YEISK; ALSO THE GROWING THREAT TO KHARKOV, CHIEF ENEMY PIVOT IN THE UKRAINE. 


The most significant sign of Hitler's plight was that, on February 7, columns of Germans were seen movi 
away from Rostov, the port on which 250,0t Germans were based, oe as untenable, to whi 

must be added 100,000 or more withdrawals from the Caucasus and the Don The problem before the 
come hase, =: and those ae in the _Donetz bend, where the p between Wereuliove and Lage & 
rapidly closi is His the railways, are Fei i t 
_—- Kharkov, with the south, which — Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, is cut at !zyum. A second 


harder in a new area, and in present 
circumstances there are greater possibilities 
of capturing booty. As a result of over- 
confidence, and with a view to the 
continuance of the offensive, the enemy 
pushed his stores dangerously far forward 
in the south. There is every reason to 





believe that this has also been the case 
between Kursk and Orel, where we now 





know he contemplated an _ offensive 
against Moscow after finishing the 
Stalingrad campaign. 

I am going to suggest, however, that, even if Russian 
pressure in the south should temporarily slacken—even if 
it should cease altogether, which is in the highest degree 
unlikely—we may witness a big German withdrawal from 
the bulge of the Donetz basin, and perhaps even to the 
Dnieper. The general development of the war, the possi- 
bility of British and American aggression in Europe at a 
comparatively early moment, must have induced the enemy 
to consider how he can create an adequate reserve in case 
of accidents. A shortening of the front—which has, of 
course, already been partly effected by withdrawals up to 
date—would be of great assistance from that point of view. 
But a withdrawal to the Dnieper would not merely shorten 


hether it can stem a far 
more unlikely. (Copyright 





ry Geter ¢ than Stalingrad. 
“ The T > 


out reorganisation more or less at leisure, fit out troops with 
new equipment, and in general get ready for the spring. 
The loss of prestige would not be particularly serious after 
all that has already happened. The loss of territory would 
be worse, but he would still remain in possession of vast 
tracts of highly profitable land. 

The German High Command may at this moment have 
no cut-and-dried plan for the immediate future, or, rather, 
it may have several alternatives. It must already have 
reconciled itself to the loss of Kursk, but it may possibly 
hope to hold Kharkov, though I should not be surprised to 
see even that abandoned. In the north, it may have to 
withdraw as far as Lake Peipus and the Estonian frontier. 


draw up a programme with a serious 
hope of being able to carry it through 
without its being completely upset 
by some German counter-move. All 
war planning to-day must be team- 
work, because the considerations which govern it 
are so complicated that if you were to send the great- 
est military genius who ever lived, a Hannibal or a 
Napoleon, unbriefed and unsupported, to a conference 
like that of Casablanca, he would be useless. Both 
nations sent good teams to Casablanca, and ours, 
with the Chief of the Imperial General Staff as its 
outstanding military personality, was particularly so. 
It can be taken for granted that in every discussion 
the question of aid to Russia in every possible form 
stood in the foreground, and that the future policy 
of the Allied nations was shaped with a view to 
rendering it as effective as possible. 
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THE END OF ITALY’S EMPIRE: CLOSING 
SCENES IN THE DESERT WAR. 


EMPLOYING REPAIRED ENEMY ’PLANES; 


te THE “UNION JACK” IN TRIPOLI. 








GENERAL 
LECLERC, OF 
THE FREE 
FRENCH ARMY, 
INSPECTING 
HIS COLOURED 
TROOPS AT 
BRAZZAVILLE 
BEFORE HIS 
LONG ADVANCE 
TO TRIPOLITANIA, 
HE ESTABLISHED 
CONTACT ON 
ms ~ JANUARY 16. 
LARGE NUMBERS OF GERMAN AIRCRAFT ARE AMONG THE BOOTY COLLECTED ~S. 
BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. A CAPTURED M.E. 109, BEARING R.A.F. MARKINGS ’ 
a TAKING OFF FOR A TEST FLIGHT. 












































ANOTHER CAPTURED ENEMY ’PLANE—THIS TIME A HEINKEL III AFTER “a 
BEING REPAIRED HAS BEEN FOUND AIRWORTHY AND, WITH R.A.F. ; 
ROUNDELS, READY FOR SERVICE WITH’ THE BRITISH, 
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4 THE FLAG OF FREEDOM SIGNALISES THE COLLAPSE OF THE ITALIAN’ EMPIRE : he i RAISING THE UNION JACK TO THE MASTHEAD OF THE GUARDHOUSE OVERLOOKING Ba 
. TANK CREWS CHEER AS THE UNION JACK IS HOISTED IN TRIPOLI, = i TRIPOLI HARBOUR, ON JANUARY 23, WHEN BRITISH TROOPS FIRST ENTERED 
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“ IMPROVISED HUMAN WEIGHTS TO LEVEL THE GROUND ON A CAPTURED AIRFIELD + f" THE SPACIOUS INTERIOR OF A GERMAN TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER, BROUGHT DOWN 
ARE TOWED ON A LEVELLING-BOARD, THEY PLAY A HAND AT CARDS MEANTIME.  j IN THE WESTERN DESERT. GLIDERS PROVE A VULNERABLE TARGET. 


On January 22 the Italian African Empire actually expired with the capitulation of | authority. On February 3 the troops still occupying the city and outskirts were 
Tripoli and the King of Italy's title as an Emperor became an anachronism. The | delighted by another historic episode in their stirring campaign. From an immense 
next morning crews of tanks and armoured cars rumbling in soon after dawn cheered | truly-named Liberator bomber emerged the stalwart figure of Britain's Prime Minister, 
lustily as they saw the Union Jack unfurled on the Guardhouse, while kilted Gordon who addressed the troops in an impromptu speech of praise, and was loudly cheered, 
Highlanders piped triumphantly up and down the main squares. On the 25th General | while ships, busy in the harbour, set up a fanfare of siren ‘' V signs in Morse 


Montgomery, just outside the city, received the formal submission of the erstwhile as he drove along the waterfront. Our pictures give sidelights on 


the closing scenes 
capital of Italian North Africa and gave orders for the suppression of all Fascist | of the Eighth Army in Tripoli, now foot-slogging 


their way into Tunisia 
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FROM TURKEY TO DOWNING STREET: STAGES 
IN MR. CHURCHILL’S HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


fy 


CHURCHILL IN CONVERSATION WITH AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS, es 


A.0.C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST, DURING THE PRIME MINISTER’S VISIT TO CAIRO. MR. CHURCHILL ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF SOLDIERS AND NATIVES AS HE 
DRIVES THROUGH THE STREETS OF TRIPOLI DURING HIS VISIT TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


ON 


MR. CHURCHILL, WITH GEN. ALEXANDER AND . } MERY ON THE ‘§ 
BASE IN TRIPOLI, WATCHES THE PIPE BAND OF THE HIGHLAND DIVISION MARCH PAST. 
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UNITS OF THE HIGHLAND DIVISION MARCH PAST THE SA ING-BASE DURING 
THE PRIME MINISTER'S REVIEW OF THE EIGHTH ARMY IN TRIPOLI. 
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nL te terest 


WITH HIS LIBERATOR AIRCRAFT, ‘ COMMANDO," IN THE BACKGROUND, MR. CHURCHILL HOME AGAIN: MR. CHURCHILL AT PADDIN ? STATION ON SUNDAY, WITH 
Gives THE “‘“v" SIGN AS HE DRIVES PAST TROOPS ON CASTEL BENITO AERODR( . a i. MRS. CHURCHILL AND HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. DUNCAN SANDYS, AND GRANDSON. 
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Our pictures show stages in the Prime Minister's homeward journey from his meeting | Mr. Churchill was warmly welcomed, and where he reviewed units of the Army on 
with the Turkish President to 10, Downing Street. The tour was made in the February 4. In a speech there, he thanked General Montgomery and his troops for 
specially converted Liberator bomber “Commando,” in which Mr. Churchill flew last | a victory which, he said, had “altered the whole character of the war.’ Three days 
year to Moscow. Among those with whom Mr. Churchill talked in Cairo were Air later Mr. Churchill was in Downing Street, having stopped at Allied H.Q. in Algiers 
Chief-Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, who has taken the place of Air Chief-Marshal for a reported conference with General Eisenhower. Our last picture shows him at 
Sir Arthur Tedder as A.O.C.-in-C., Middle East, on the latter's appointment as Vice } Paddington Station, where he arrived at 1.5 p.m. on Sunday. A few hours later he 
Chief of the Air Staff. Another stage on the homeward flight was Tripoli, where was in conference with Ministers and Service Chiefs at 10, Downing Street 








hy. 


TROOPS, TANKS AND ARMOURED VEHICLES OF THE VICTORIOUS EIGHTH ARMY LINE THE MAIN STREETS OF TRIPOLI AS MR. CHURCHILL, DRIVING THROUGH ON HIS WAY 
TO THE SALUTING-BASE, STANDS UP TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE SALUTES OF SOLDIERS AND THE CHEERS OF CITIZENS. 


MR. CHURCHILL - 
REVIEWS THE 

VICTORIOUS 
BIGHTH ARMY 


IN TRIPOLI. 


~ . 
| 7 


R. CHURCHILL, whose 

last meeting with the 
troops of the Eighth Army 
had been among the sandy 
bluffs of the El Alamein 
defence area last August, re- 
newed acquaintance with them 
in Tripoli last week. Landing 
on Castel Benito aerodrome on 
February 3, he drove into 
Tripoli the next day, where, 
at a saluting-base in the main 
square of the town, he reviewed 
units which had fought Rom- 
mel successively out of Egypt, 
Libya and Tripolitania. The 
streets of the town were lined 
with troops, armoured vehicles 
and cheering citizens as the 
Prime Minister, in the first of 
a line of Staff cars, passed 
through them. With him 
were General Alexander, 
C.-in-C. Middle East ; General 
Montgomery, Commander of 
the victorious Desert Army ; 
and General Sir Alan Brooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. Addressing the troops, 
Mr. Churchill thanked them 
publicly for their magnificent 
achievement, and told them 
that the fame of the Desert 
Army had spread throughout 
the world. ‘ Your feats will 
gleam and glow,"’ he said, 
“and will be the source of 
song and story long after those 

AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE EIGHTH ARMY’S VICTORY WAS PLAYED BY BRITAIN’S FAMOUS 25-POUNDER GUNS, SOME OF WHICH, DRAWN 


of us gathered here have 
passed away.” BY THEIR TRACTOR VEHICLES, ARE SEEN PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE DURING THE REVIEW 
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TUNISIA: PRESENTING THE GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 
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GERMAN TROOPS FLOWN BY AIR FROM ITALY TO REINFORCE GENERAL NEHRING 











\RF BRINGING UP A FIELD GUN AND SUPPLIES AT TEBOURBA, NEAR TUNIS, WHERE 
SEVERE ACTIONS TOOK PLACE LAST DECEMBER. 
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? AIRBORNE MEN AND PARATROOPS WERE RELIED UPON 
ae npeieas: atime es — = THE AXIS IN TUNISIA, THUS STIFFENING GERMAN RESISTANCE, IN SPITE OF HEAVY 
LOSSES IN MEN AND MATERIAL. PARATROOPS MOVING INTO ACTION. 


ALMOST ENTIRELY TO REINFORCF 
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AIRBORNE GERMAN REINFORCEMENTS ARE SEEN LOADING AN A.-A. GUN IN THE TEBOURBA 
/ONE, WHERE THE FIRST STRONG ENGAGEMENT TOOK PLACE BETWEEN TANKS AND 


CLOSE-IN FIGHTING FOR THE HEIGHTS. 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN TROOPS WITH A TANK IN THE TEBOURBA AREA, WHERE, AS CAN BE SEEN, 
UNCEASING WET AND COLD PREVAILED FROM THE VERY BEGINNING OF OPERATIONS, 
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‘NENERAL ANDERSON, commanding the First Army, in early December made a bold attempt to 

J capture Tunis and was within eleven .miles of it at Tebourba and Djedaida, where our forces were 
violently counter-attacked in a triangle formed by Tebourba, Djedaida, and Mateur. For over a week 
the battle surged first one way and then another, especially in the Tebourba area, tanks and infantry. 
being hotly engaged, where the enemy held the advantage in the air, using dive-bombers, although 
gradually the Allies were able to get fighter aircraft in support and meantime heavily bombed enemy 
positions, and Axis reinforcements coming by sea and air. Finally, the First Army had to retire from 
positions which could not be held in view of weather conditions, which frustrated movements. It is this 
battle with which the German pictures are concerned, giving the enemy point of view. From the begin- 
ning of operations mobility has been hampered by unusually severe weather for the Tunisian winter, 
which should clear up shortly. So far, generally speaking, fighting has been for position, and the seizure 
or retention of high ground, in which, so far, the Germans haye proved successful, as in the recent case 
of Hill 648, which they recaptured from the Grenadiers, who had run out of ammunition, the mules 
used in the hilly country being shot down by machine-gun. The German High Command has been able 
to establish himself from north to south in very strong positions, but a big general move to dislodge 

him is anticipated to open up shortly. 


THE NAZI TRACTOR-MOTOR-CYCLE, SEEN ON BOTH THE RUSSIAN 


AND LIBYAN FRONTS, IN USE IN 


UP TO THE FRONT LINE, 


TUNISIA CARRYING EQUIPMENT 
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A BRITISH BOMB EXPLODES INCONVENIENTLY NEAR TO THESE 
GERMAN PARATROOPS IN THE FRONT LINE, AT TEBOURBA THE 


ENEMY USED DIVE-BOMBERS AND 
IN THE 





HELD TEMPORARY ADVANTAGE 
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“A GREAT WARRIOR, A NAME WHICH WILL LIVE LONG AND WILL BE MOST LOVED IN THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE ’’: JOSEPH STALIN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE RED ARMY. 


It was during Mr. Churchill's survey of African and Russian successes, made 
recently in Cairo, that he paid this tribute to Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, and C.-in-C. of the Red Army. It is Stalin who is respon- 
sible for the great Russian offensive which has entirely annihilated the large 
German army at Stalingrad, has lifted the siege of Leningrad, captured the 


| 
| 
| 


Voronezh bridgehead, and has cut off the enemy in the Caucasus. Premier Stalin 
was invited to meet the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt, but he, like 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was unable to leave his country at that time 
too much depends on his active leadership. He has been fully informed, however, 
of the military proposals formulated at the Casablanca meeting. 
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THE GREAT JEWEL OF THE 


The historic Painted Hall of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 106 ft. long, 
56 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high, is the chief attraction for visitors, and undoubtedly 
the finest interior owned by the Navy. A feature of the buildings erected 
in the reign of William and Mary, to the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, 
its walls and ceilings are adorned with allegorical and emblematic paintings 
by Sir James Thornhill (1676-1734), father-in-law of Hogarth, the famous 
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NAVAL CROWN: MAGNIFICENT PAINTED HALL OF 


painter, and it is hung with portraits of the great English naval commanders, 
and pictures of. historic sea-battles. In this war, the College has opened its 
portals to the Women's Royal Naval Service (see ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News"’ of December 28, 1940), for whom it has become a training head- 
quarters. ‘‘ Wren"’ officers and cadets were among the first women ever to 
dine in the Painted Hall, and some of them can be seen seated at the centre 











THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE AT GREENWICH, DRAWN BY 
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table in this drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone, the well-known official Admiralty 
artist. The scene is a wartime luncheon, and among recognisable figures, 
Captain J. C. Davies, R.N., Captain of the College, is seen in the foreground 
of the gangway leading down from the high tables at the far end of the 
Hall, talking to Commander W. D. G. Weir, R.N., Commander of the College. 
The elderly Commander walking down the gangway is Commander F. A. 
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SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


Worsley, D.S.O., R.N.R., the Arctic explorer, whose death on February | 
was reported in last week's “ Illustrated London News.’ In the immediate 
foreground, to the right, the popular mess secretary, Paymaster-Captain J. D. 
M. Cavanagh, R.N., is seen talking to Charlie Lee, one of the stewards. The 
original drawing (55}in. by 36}in.) will be hung at the National Gallery 
as the centrepiece of a War Artists’ Exhibition towards the end of this month 
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“THE GOBI DESERT”: By MILDRED CABLE AND FRANCESCA FRENCH.* 


REMEMBER that Mussolini, in the days when 
circumstances still allowed him to retain his sense 

of humour (a thing which Hitler never possessed), 
was offered a concession in Somaliland by us as a 
quid pro quo for his abstention from attacking Abys- 
sinia and revenging Adowa. ‘I am not,” 
said he, briefly and to the point, ‘a collector 
of deserts.’”’ Nor I, either. Whenever I have 
heard the desert of Gobi mentioned I have 
thought to myself (sinking to the democratic 
level of Workers’ Playtime) that I was quite 
content to give the desert the Gobi. But one 
lives and learns. The whole stay-at-home 
British public has been astonished to hear 
this winter that its brothers, sons and nephews 
have been bogged axle-deep in the mud of 
the supposedly arid sands of North Africa, 
and freezing at night to boot; and now I 
_learn from this book that the Gobi Desert, 
when closely investigated, is found to be full 

of interesting and variegated features. 

The book is written by two missionaries, 
who were accompanied in their travels by a 
third. In some parts of the world mission- 
aries have been a doubtful blessing, and, 
often, narrow-minded and unintelligent. But 
from the days of 
the Jesuits onwards 
the _ missionaries, 
male and female, 
who have gone to 
China have been of 
a very superior 
type, very intelli- 
gent and frequently 
saintly as well. It 
is one thing to clap 
a pair of knickers 
on a black canni- 
bal and teach him 
to sing Wesley’s 
hymns in pigeon- 
English ; +t 
another to invade a 
civilisation more 
ancient than ours, 
to learn Chinese, 
and to try to con- 
vince one of the 
wisest and most 
quick-witted people 
on God's earth of 
the verities of the 
revealed Christian 
religion. Our mis- 
sionaries in China 
have been of the 
salt of the earth; 
and two of them 
have now produced 
this book. 

I may quote Miss Cable’s preface: 
“ After living for more than twenty years 
in the province of Shansi, in North China, 
I took the old trade-route and, with my 
companions, Eva and Francesca French, 
trekked north-west past the Barrier of the 
Great Wall and into the country which lies 
beyond. For many years we travelled over 
the Desert of Gobi and amongst its oases 
as itinerant missionaries, and we came to 
know the country and its people in- 
timately. We found the desert to be unlike 
anything that we had pictured. It had its 
terrors, but it also had its compensating 
pleasures ; it subjected us to many and 
prolonged hardships; but it also showed 
us some unique treasures. The oasis dwel- 
lers were poor but responsive ; the caravan 
men were rugged but full of native wit ; 
the outstanding personalities of the oases 
were men of character and distinction ; the 
towns were highly individualistic and 
each small water-stage had some unique 
feature. Even the monotonous outlines of the 
desert, when better known, wore a subtly changing 
aspect, and landscapes which were similar in 
broad outline became highly distinctive as_ their 


COLOURS.” 





* The Gobi Desert." By Mildred Cable and Francesca French. 
IMustrated, (Hodder and Stoughton ; 218.) 





THE CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS: “ THE 
WALLS WERE FRESCOED IN RICH AND HARMONIOUS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


detail was scrutinised.”” The desert, she goes so far 
as to say, has a “‘ unique charm ’’—which is not, to 
most of our minds, a normal attribute of deserts. 
This desert, like many others, is what is now called 
a “‘ dust-bowl ’’: in other words, it wasn’t always a 








IN THE GOBI DESERT: THE RUINED WALLS OF DAKIANUS. 


desert. There are ruined 
cities; commerce once 
flourished; and in the 
clear air of it our 
authors. took brilliant 
photographs of towers and 
tombs. And there is still 
life there, although the 
population be but one to 
a square mile; and Miss 
Cable and her colleagues, 
with their Bibles and ex- 
otic translations in their 
hands, had a stout tussle 
with the doctrines of 
Buddha and Mohammed, 
hard-held by tough people. 
Facet after facet they 
attack of the present and 
past life of the desert, 
keeping no strict chrono- 
logical sequence with 
regard either to their 
own personal adventures 
or the general adventure 
ofman. But in their wan- 
dering cinematographic 
way they leave the reader 
with a great variety of 
vivid pictures of human 
types and places. And, 
dominating all, there is the 
sense of the desert’s power 





TOMBS BUILT IN PERSIAN STYLE OUTSIDE DAKIANUS. 
(Reproductions from the book “The Gobi Desert”; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid.) 


and beauty, written in natural prose which derives its 
own power and beauty from the awe and silence of great 
spaces of earth and sky. In places this book reminds me 
of Doughty's “ Arabia,’’ written also by a European who 
could not recover from the spell of a desert, and 
desert folk, and desert stars. The authors themselves are 
conscious of the similitude. They quote not Doughty 








A BRICK FROM DAKIANUS : “. . 
BEAUTIFUL BRICK DECORATED WITH THE GREEK 


but Lawrence when they contemplate the stars and 
become star-gazers: ‘‘ The brilliant stars cast about 
us a false light, not illumination, but rather a trans- 
parency of air, lengthening slightly the shadow below 
each stone and making a diffused greyness of the 
ground.”” No ordinary writer would notice 
or quote such a sentence. This is no 
ordinary book, but a classic of travel. 

Every “ addict” of travel-books about 
the remoter parts of the world knows quite 
well that in the most sequestered spots there 
is always to be found some odd Briton 
who, in a good or a bad way, and for 
good or bad reasons, has “ gone native” 
and settled in the place for the rest of his 
days. One such our authors encountered ; 
a missionary like themselves and (as usually 
happens when the Crusoe is virtuous) a 
Scotsman. Let me tell it in their own words: 
“‘ Every trade-route man in Chinese Turk- 
estan has, at some time, met a cart and its 
driver, both of which were of a unique 
character in that land. The cart was small, 
it rested on low wheels, was covered with a 
canvas hood and was drawn by a strong 
team of excellent horses. The cart might 
attract notice any- 
where, for it was 
built by the British 
Government for the 
express purpose of 
transporting small 
ammunition to the 
front line on the 
battlefields of 
France. When the 
1914-1918 war was 
over, a few of these 
small munition 
carts found their 
way into Russia, 
two of them pene- 
trated into Siberia, 
and of these one was 
driven into Chinese 
Turkestan and put 
up for sale at 
Urumchi. It was 
bought at once bya 
well-known citizen 
of that town and 
used by him totravel 
on every trade-route 
of the country. 
Wherever it was 
sighted, caravan 
men said: ‘ There 
goes the preacher 
of Urumchi,’ and 
” Chinese travellers 

alighted from their 

own carts to offer a respectful salutation 
to the white-haired man who drove it, 
but bearded and booted Moslems would 
often call out: ‘Well, old thief, are you 
out stealing other men’s religions again?’ 

‘“* He never revisited his native land (he 
was an Aberdonian], but lived the life of a 
single, lonely alien. Renowned Western 
travellers sought his advice, and envied his 
intimate knowledge of unknown localities 
and scattered tribes. Best informed of Euro- 
peans on Central Asian matters, he was trus- 
ted by all, for no one had ever known him to 
commit an indiscretion or divulge a secret. 
He fitted into Central Asian life as few West- 
erners could have done, and had his place 
among the outstanding personalities of the 
Gobi. In a land of political intrigue and light 
morals, he held a course of impeccable recti- 
tude, and the men of Turkestan, observing 
his transparency, the honesty of his dealings, 
and the truthfulness of his speech, bore testi- 
mony to his character. When he had driven 
past on some high road, the caravan bash would put 
up his thumbs in a gesture of approbation, saying, 
* There goes a good man. If British men are all like 
that, then Britain must be a great country.’ ”’ 

At the moment we are being much abused abroad, 
and much criticised at home by our chronic domestic 
renegades: so that is nice to read. 


- THEN WE SAW A 


KEY PATTERN... . 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn owl every scrap you have. 
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A SMALL BIT OF THE NETHERLANDS IN CANADA: THE OTTAWA CIVIC HOSPITAL, WHERE 
PRINCESS JULIANA GAVE’ BIRTH TO HER THIRD DAUGHTER. 
The Ottawa Civic Hospital suite where Princess Juliana of the Netherlands recently gave birth to a 
daughter was declared Dutch territory within Canada, which means that the child is a Dutch citizen. 
This is the first time that any baby has been born to any Royal House in Canada, and also the first 
time that a member of the Netherlands royal line has been born abroad. Princess Juliana arrived in 
Canada in June 1940, 
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THE FIRST BRITISH SHIP TO ENTER TRIPOLI! HARBOUR: HER COMMANDER WAS A CANADIAN 
AND HER SECOND-IN-COMMAND A SOUTH AFRICAN. 


The first ship to enter Tripoli Harbour! What a thrill that must have been to her officers and crew as 

she nosed her way in amongst the wreckage and floating débris of the innumerable Axis ships sunk and 

damaged by our bombers. he harbour itself was a shambles when the Eighth Army arrived, due partly 

to the R.A.F. and partly to the enemy wreckers before they retired. It took very little time, however, 
to make it usable again. 


>) 


A NEW DESTROYER FOR THE FIGHTING FRENCH 
NAVY: “LA COMBATTANTE.” THE GUN BEING SECURED 


A new Fighting French destroyer, built in a British shipyard, 
has been launched in the presence of Rear-Admiral Auboyneau, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fighting French Navy. Her crew, 
consisting of nothing but Frenchmen, was addressed by General 
de Gaulle. The French naval units over here are doing 
splendid work in collaboration with the Royal Navy. 


Admiral Giassford, head of the 


A TRANSPORT ‘PLANE CARRIES AN ANTI-TANK GUN IN WEST AFRICA: 
IN THE AIRCRAFT AT DAKAR. 


One of the many odd cargoes carried by a transport ‘plane in this war is seen being 
loaded on to an aircraft at Dakar. Sergeant ith (left) and Sergeant Sosal are 
securing an anti-tank gun, whilst Captain Sherrard (left background) and Colonel 
Pelham Glassford check the weight of the cargo. Colonel Glassford is the nephew of 
ilitary Mission at Dakar, and the son of the former 


head of the Washington, D.C., police. 
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THE WORLD. 


HOW MALTA CELEBRATED THE FALL OF TRIPOLI: FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS BEING 
CARRIED AMIDST THE RUINS OF THE FORMER PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


As soon as the news of the capture of Tripoli was known, huge crowds of Maltese assembled in the streets 
of the battle-scarred city of Valetta, forming themselves into processions, cheering and waving the flags 
of the United Nations as they paraded past the ruins of the once-famous palaces and historical monu- 
ments. The people of the George Cross island, by their fortitude, and the British Servicemen by their 
vigilance and counter-measures, have helped very considerably in the victory of the Eighth Army. 








ADMIRAL SIR HENRY HARWOOD VISITS BENGHAZI: THE C.-IN-C., MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, 
ON HIS TOUR OF INSPECTION OF THE HARBOUR. 
Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Fleet, wearing battledress, visited Benghazi 
to see things for himself. Our picture shows him in his launch touring the harbour, which has long been 
known as the graveyard of ships. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that more ships were sunk 
in Benghazi than in any other port in the world, and the whole place was littered with wreckage when 
we recovered it from Rommel’s army. 





THE TWENTY-YEAR-OLD YOUTH WHO SHOT ADMIRAL 


DARLAN ; FERNAND BONNIER DE LA CHAPELLE. 


On December 24 Bonnier de la Chapelle walked into the 

Palais d'Eté, the residence of the French High Commissioner 

at Algiers ; he was shown into a waiting-room. Darlan passed 

along the corridor and the twenty-year-old youth fired five 

shots at him at a range of about 12 ft. On Boxing Day he 
faced a firing squad 
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ER } AND POSSIBILITIES OF GERMANY’S UNDERWATER WOLVES. 


R SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, ALLIED AIRCRAFT 
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RANGE BEING LIMITED TO ABOUT 600 
MILES, THERE IS AN AREA THAT CANNOT 
BE COVERED FROM THE SHORE. 
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THE U-BOAT WILL TRY TO ATTACK FROM AHEAD ON EITHER BOW, TURNING TOWARDS 
THE VICTIM'S STERN AFTER FIRING, TO AVOID ANY ATTEMPT TO RAM. THE RANGE VARIES 
FROM 500 TO 5000Y°5 AND IF POSSIBLE THE VICTIM SHOULD BE AGAINST THE LIGHT. 
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DETAILS OF THE OPERATIONAL METHODS OF ENEMY SUBMARINES WORKING IN THE ATLANTIC SHIPPING LANES. 


SOME 

ings torpedoes—fourteen if two ‘‘ reloads'’ are housed in awkwardly placed recep- | help of detectors and other secret weapons, these surface hunters are doing 

lish tacles in the superstructure. The strengthened pressure hull of the U-boat of excellent work against U-boats, but so far they have been unable to defeat 
the menace. Another suggested solution is the building of faster merchant 


of to-day, combined with welding instead of riveting, enables it the better to 
No withstand the explosive force of depth-charges, and its rapid “ crash-dive"’ 
arrangements increase its possibilities of escape from avenging surface vessels 
and aircraft. Unfortunately, the hitting power of U-boat-hunting aircraft is 
limited by their range of approximately 600 miles, and beyond this the U-boat 
packs in the Atlantic have only to contend with surface vessels. With the 


vessels (see last week's “ Illustrated London News''). Meanwhile, aircraft of 
Bomber Command and Fortresses and Liberators of the U.S. Army Air Force 
stationed in Britain carry the war night and day to the U-boat at its source 

the factories and bases in Europe. One of the most important of these 
bases, Lorient, received the heaviest of its many batterings last Sunday night 
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THE FIRST USE OF AIRCRAFT IN WAR: BOMBS AND LEAFLETS. 






























. “*pyes’? FOR THE ITALIAN ARMY IN 3 
TRIPOLI: AN AIRMAN STANDING BESIDE HIS 
PACKED AEROPLANE. (/.L.N., Oct. 28, 1911.) 
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THE FIRST RECORDED DROPPING OF PAMPHLETS BY 
AEROPLANE: AN ITALIAN AIRMAN “ PAMPHLETEERING ”’ 
OVER THE TURKISH LINES, (J.L.N., April 27, 1912.) 


TURKS DODGING BOMBS AT AIN ZARA: FROM A SKETCH 
BY H. C. SEPPINGS-WRIGHT, ONLY WAR ARTIST WITH 
THE TURKS IN TRIPOLI. (/.L.N., January 20, 1912.) 
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THE “ NEW ARM 

AN ITALIAN 
MONOPLANE AND 
DIRIGIBLE AFTER 
RETURNING FROM 
A BOMB-DROPPING 
FLIGHT OVER THE 
TURKISH LINES. 
(1.L.N., March 16, 

1912.) 
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[ SPOILS: CAPTAIN RICCARDO MOIZO’S NIEUPORT MONOPLANE CAPTURED ; f AFTER STUDYING AVIATION NEAR SALISBURY, THIS GROUP OF TURKISH OFFICERS 
AT AZIZIA, BETWEEN ZUARA AND TRIPOLI. (1.L.N., October 12, 1912.) i RETURNED TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY AT THE FRONT. (J.L.N., October 12, 1912.) 
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NO LONGER SO AWE-STRUCK AS TO BE UNABLE TO) ~ THE LAND-SCOUT CO-OPERATES WITH THE AIR-SCOUT: |} f “THE LIMIT OF MODERN POWER”: A STEEL BOMB, 
OPPOSE ! ARABS FIRING ON AN ITALIAN MILITARY \ CAVALRYMAN PICKING UP A DISPATCH JUST DROPPED ABOUT THE SIZE OF AN ORANGE, BURSTING AMONG 
| AEROPLANE AT TRIPOLI, (/.L.N., November tt, 1911.) ] BY THE AIRMAN. (1.L.N., November 11, 1011.) THE TURKS. (1.L.N., January 13, 1912.) j 
Three letters, published in “The Times,” on January 27, 29 and February 2 | will now pay even greater attention to the new arm, both for scouting purposes 
respectively, have led us to the publication of the above photographs and drawings, | and for bomb-dropping.” To those two uses a third was shortly added: that 
which appeared in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News" between October 1911 and | of dropping pamphlets over the enemy lines, so there is nothing new in our present- 
October 1912, in the belief that many of our readers will be interested in the | day leaflet raids. In those early times, the airman“acting as bomb-dropper filled each 
pictorial evidence of the subject dealt with in those letters. In 1911 we wrote: | bomb as he wanted it, whilst in flight, holding the case between his knees and 
“Of aeroplanes in general in Tripoli, it is generally acknowledged that the first | the screw-cap between his teeth, and “pouring in the ingredients as best he 


use of such machines in war has proved that they are not experiments, but might.’’ He did not start his raid with loaded bombs, in case his aircraft should 
necessities, and there can be little doubt that the military powers of the world | crash and the bombs explode, 
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IS IT A PORTENT OF VICTORY? FHE NEW WHIPPLE COMET. 


age sis 
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A PICTORIAL DIAGRAM OF A TYPICAL COMET, ESPECIALLY EMPHASISING THE NUCLEUS, SHOWN ON A LARGER PROPORTIONAL SCALE TO THE NEBULOUS HEAD OR COMA, 
TO DISPLAY THE KNOWN DETAILS, WHICH PRODUCE MUCH VASTER COMETARY PHENOMENA. IF THE GOSSAMER-LIKE TAIL WERE RENDERED PROPORTIONATELY ON THE ABOVE 
SCALE, IT WOULD EXTEND OVER soo FEET. COMETS OF OLD-TIME WERE REGARDED AS PORTENTS OF WAR AND INDICATING THE OVERTHROW OF RULERS. 


A TELESCOPIC VIEW OF WHIPPLE’S COMET, NOW OBSERVABLE, INDICATING HOW 

RELATIVELY SMALL IS THE STAR-LIKE NUCLEUS AS COMPARED WITH THE SURROUND- 

ING NEBULOUS COMA, OR HEAD. VERY LITTLE TAIL HAD DEVELOPED WHEN THE 
PICTURE WAS TAKEN ON FEBRUARY 4} LAST. 


Comets were regarded by the ancients from the earliest ages with fear and 
misgiving as portents of war, pestilence, and the ovetthrow of despotic rulers. 
Homer and Virgil both dilate on comets in this vein, and historians noted their 
presence when a country was overthrown and a tyrant met his fate. When 
William the Conqueror invaded England in 1066, a comet appeared, and is included 
in the scenes of the Bayeux Tapestry. To-day we have the new Whipple Comet— 
which we may hope will be regarded by future generations as the Victory Comet— 
observable for at least another month, as it recedes from the earth and sinks 
down of an evening towards the northern horizon. It is nearer at present than 
any other celestial body except the moon. Perhaps Hitler and his astrologer 
are watching it with certain misgivings! Comets, and their residue as meteors, 
display a chemical composition embracing about thirty terrestrial elements, which 
include such gases as hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, carbon-monoxide, iron vapour, 
helium, argon, and hydro-carbons; also the deadly cyanogen; with, in addition, 
numerous metals, chiefly iron, nickel, magnesium and aluminium, also silicon, 
sulpnur, calcium, cobalt, and sodium, as determined by their spectra. There is 
therefore no doubt as to the composition of a comet, most of whose elements 


THE APPARENT PATH OF WHIPPLE’S COMET, FIRST OBSERVED EARLY IN 1942 BY 

PROF. F. WHIPPLE, OF HARVARD OBSERVATORY. IT WAS SAID TO HAVE DISPLAYED 

TWO TAILS, FORMING A “V”-FOR-VICTORY SIGN. ITS POSITION IS SHOWN PASSING 
THROUGH THE SEVEN STARS OF THE GREAT BEAR, OR PLOUGH. 


are concentrated in the nucleus, or head, which grows in intensity and activity 
as the comet approaches the sun. It appears to the eye in Whipple's Comet 
as a hazy mass of light surrounding the star-like globe of more or less luminous 
matter. It is the essential part of a comet. Whipple's has a variable nucleus 
probably not more than from 50 to 100 miles in diameter, whereas the nebulous 
head surrounding it will have varied from probably 50,000 to 100,000 miles in 
diameter, which relative proportions cannot be shown in our drawing for lack 
of space. In what are known as Great Comets, like that of 1882, the nucleus was 
1800 miles in diameter, and the tail 60,000,000 miles in length. The nucleus 
is a very substantial fulcrum. To quote the Astronomer Royal: “ The head is a 
loose collection of rocks, stones, and smaller particles, which may range in size 
from large masses weighing millions of tons, to a very fine dust, the larger masses 
being widely separated from one another.” The tail of Whipple's Comet may 
not exceed 1,000,000 miles in length, so far as observation reveals it, but actually 
it continues far out into space with no known limit. These particles appear, from 
analysis of their spectra, to be composed chiefly of cyanogen and carbon compounds, 
together with others unidentified. (Drawings by G. F. Morrell, F.R.AS., F.RGS 
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“ROYAL BANANAS” — FUNERAL OF A _ V.C. — MAINZ 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, VICTIM OF THE BOMBED SCHOOL, 
SHOWS HER DELIGHT IN A “‘ ROYAL BANANA.” 
On February 4 her Majesty went to Lewisham L.C.C. Hospital to visit nine children who were seri- 
ously wounded when their school was bombed recently. With her she took a big bunch of bananas 
from Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose, who had been given them by Lord Louis Mouni- 
batten on his return from the Casablanca conferences. Elizabeth Taylor, who is four, had never seen 


CAME 


HEAVY R.A 


NEAR THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE (TOP, RIGHT), BEFORE THE 
ATTACKS OF AUGUST II-I2 AND 12-13. 

The fortress city of Mainz, situated on the left bank of the Rhine, and one of Germany’s most im- 

portant industrial cities, was subjected last August to two exceedingly heavy raids. The story of 

these raids is told in the above photographs, which show (left) a part of the town before the attacks 

and (right) the same area afterwards. The damage done to this district, near the municipal theatre, 


PART OF MAINZ, 


FLIGHT-SERGEANT MIDDLETON, V.C.: THE CORIEGE IN THE PROCESSION 
TO THE CEMETERY: FLIGHT SERGEANT MIDDLETON WAS AN AUSTRALIAN, 


In the “Airmen’s Plot” in a village churchyard, the R.A.F. recently buried Flight Sergeant R. H. 
Middleton, V.C., the Australian pilot who died to save the crew of the bomber he piloted in one of 
the great raids over Turin. His body was recovered from the sea some little time after he crashed 
anJ’ brought from Dover for the funeral. The Royal Australian Air Force was represented by Air 
Vice-Marshal H. C. Rigley, and an Australian chaplain conducted the service The observer and 


THE FUNERAL OF 


THE QUEEN HANDS A BANANA TO VERA WEAVER IN HOSPITAL : THE BANANAS 
FROM CASABLANCA AFTER THE CONFERENCE. 
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DEVASTATED. 


TWO BANANAS FOR ANOTHER CHILD VICTIM : THELMA 
BENTLEY UNCONSCIOUSLY GIVES THE “‘V”’ SIGN. 
a banana. “Do I have to eat it?” she asked. This gracious gesture on the part of the Princesses 
and their royal mother was much appreciated by all the children who had suffered such a terrible 
ordeal a short time ago. It will be remembered that thirty-two children and one teacher were recently 
buried in a communal grave following the daylight raid which ended so disastrously. 


MONTHS AFTER THE RAIDS: 
CLEARED. 


PART OF THE CITY OF MAINZ SOME THREE 
A WILDERNESS OF DESTRUCTION, PARTIAL 
was extensive ; scores of buildings have been swept away, many more are roofless, and although an 
attempt has been made to clear away, some of the streets are still blocked by débris. The shattering 
raids to which Germany is now being subjected by the A.F. is part of a plan to destroy completely 
industries which towns harbour, and which are being used in their all-out war effort against the Allies. 


THE SAME 


ILL-FATED "PLANE FOLLOW BEHIND : 
AND PILOT OFFICER ROYD, 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF THE PILOT OFFICER 


SKINNER (RIGHT) 
gunner—shown above—who baled out at Middleton's orders, marched in the cortége. The mourners, 
four friends, were headed by a corpora! in the W.A.A.F.s, and the coffin was carried into the church- 
yard with a wreath from the V.C.’s father resting on the Union Jack, with his cap and bayonet. 
Three volleys wore fired, “Last Post” and “ Reveille’ were sounded, and then the officers, one by 
one, stepped to the foot of the grave and saluted 
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COMMANDER B. BRYANT. 
Among the successful submarine commanders in the 
Mediterranean is Commander B. Bryant. He has 
sunk or wrecked four enemy ships, one under coast 
guns, engaged a fifth by gunfire, and given enemy 
patrols off the Yugoslav coast some bad moments— 
all in one patrol. He is one of the five submarine 
commanders who have recently sunk ten enemy ships. 











COUNT CIANO. 
Mussolini has dismissed Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister and his son-in-law, and has taken 
over the post himself. Ciano has been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the Vatican, and 
member of the Fascist Grand Council. Count 
Grandi, former Ambassador in London, also 
loses his post as Minister of Justice. 
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at a Signa! Corps centre in Tunisia. 
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THE LATEST PICTURE OF HITLER: 
AT His H.Q. IN CENTRE 


former confident self. It was on January 









PRESENTS THE FIRST AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY 
D.S.0. TO 
The first decorations to be awarded for gallantry in the field during the North African campaign, 
were presented to officers and men of the First Army by General Anderson, First Army Commander, 
Many individual acts of bravery during the fighting, both by 
our troops and the Americans, have been cited, although the stories behind the awards have not yet {| | 
been published. The present fighting in Tunisia consists mostly of local attack and counter-attack. {| {| 
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Two recent photographs of Adolf Hitler show a flabby and lined Flihrer, a mere parody of his } 


Chief of State, to his headquarters. Conferences, of a 


MME, CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 
The well-known pioneer in the art of women’s 
ensemble singing and mother of Ivor Novello, 
Mme. Clara Novello Davies died on February 7. 
Her Welsh Ladies’ Choir was the first body of 
singing women to come out of Wales, and attained 
great fame on both sides of the Atlantic. She 
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LIEUTENANT A, C, MARS. ; 
Lieut. Alistair Mars, D.S.O., of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, is another of the five submarine commanders 
who participated in the sinking of the ten Axis ships 
announced recently. These ten ships are certainties, 
many others were damaged both by our submarines 
and by our Middle East bombers. All five com- 
manders were mentioned in previous communiqués. 





PUBLIC EYE. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL F, M. ANDREWS. 
Succeeding General Eisenhower, General 
Andrews has taken over command of the 
United States Forces in the European theatre 
of operations. He has been in command of 
the United States Army Air Force in the 
Middle East. He has held many important 


also taught singing. appointments in the U.S. i 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF COVENTRY 


IN THE NORTH 


A LIEUT.-COLONEL OF PARATROOPS. 


yika. 
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(LEFT) AND 
TANGANYIKA (RIGHT) CONSECRATED BY THE 
The Archbishop of Canterbury recently consecrated the Rev 
headmaster of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, as the Bishop of Coventry, and the Rev i 
Wynn missionary in Tanganyika, as Assistant Bishop to the Bishop of Central Tangan- | 
e@ ceremony took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. j 
School, appointed in place of the Rev. Neville Vincent Gorton, is Mr. R. L. Roberts. } 








QUEEN FARIDA OF EGYPT, IN GIRL GUIDE 
UNIFORM, TAKES HER SMALL DAUGHTER TO 
A GUIDE REVIEW. 

Queen Farida is the first Girl Guide in Egypt, and 
we see her here, accompanied by her small daughter, 
Princess Ferial, also in uniform, on her way to 
review a parade from the balcony of the Abdine 
Palace, in the Palace grounds, Cairo. 





=< 
THE ASSISTANT BISHOP OF CENTRAL } 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (CENTRE). | 
Neville Vincent Gorton, former 
William 
The new headmaster of Blundell's 


erty 





THE FOHRER RECEIVES MARSHAL ANTONESCU (LEFT) A MAP OF THE EASTERN 
1S VON RIBBENTROP AND THE INTERPRETER, DR. SCHMIDT. FRONT AT HIS HEADQUARTERS NOTE THE MAGNIFYING-GLASS, 
were held—according to the German caption, “in a spirit of true friendshir Von Ribben- 
10 that he summoned Marshal Antonescu, Rumanian | trop, Antonescu, Keitel, and many other generals and ministers were present. The other photo- 
political, military, and economic nature i graph shows Hitler, with a magnifying-glass, studying the position on a huge map of the Eastern front 
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FINE EXHIBITION 


OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 





FARM SCENE; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 


WASH, HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. 





i— 





THE DANCING BEAR ; BY SINIBALDO SCORZA 


(1589-1631). PEN AND SEPIA. 


A STUDY FOR A_ CEILING 


AT WORZBURG, 
WITH WHITE ON BLUE; BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO. 


IN RED CHALK 


cock 


AND RABBIT ; BY 


RED AND 


ROELANDT SAVERY 
BLACK CHALK AND WASH. 


(1576-1639). 





A FIGHT BETWEEN A RHINOCEROS AND AN ELEPHANT: 
BY FRANCIS BARLOW (1626-1702). 


AS IMAGINED 
PEN AND WASH. 


THE FIRST KNOWN EUROPEAN DRAWING OF A RHINOCEROS ; 


(1695/8-1767). 


represented. Among the foreign masters, the Italians are particularly strong in 
examples of the eighteenth-century Venetian artists; Piazzetta, by whom there are 
several quite remarkable heads in black chalk ; Tiepolo, Canaletto and others. 


BY JOHAN ELIAS RIDINGER 
PENCIL. (PROm Lire) . 


One of the finest exhibitions of its kind of the war is now open at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. It consists of a selection from the famous collection of 
drawings by old masters formed by Sir Robert and Lady Witt, and the schools 





represented are English, Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish and German. 
The few examples shown on these pages are perhaps amongst the most interesting, 
although it is difficult in an exhibition of such general excellence to pick out 
drawings of special merit. The English section is particularly interesting, having 
as its centre-piece an outstanding group of six landscapes by Gainsborough—one 
is shown above—five of which are in black and white, and one in colour. Con- 
stable, Francis Barlow, with his fascinating drawings of animals and birds, and 
Thornhill, whose work includes designs for decorations at St. Paul's, are well 





Of the seventeenth-century Italians, there is an important selection by Guercino, 
some in sanguine and others, as the Mother and Child shown opposite, in pen and 
ink. Among the Dutch and Flemish drawings, a large and flamboyant cock, 
with a rabbit, by Roelandt Savery, immediately catches the eye, its brilliant red 
coxcomb and wattles standing out against the black chalk and wash used for the 
body. A pen and wash study of a vase of flowers by van Huysum is a, delicate 
piece of work which will find favour with a great number of people, as will a 
free and strong pen sketch of a farm and trees by Jan Lievens. Johan Elias 

Continued opposite. 
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PART OF THE WITT COLLECTION 
AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


MISS MARSDEN: A DRAWING IN SEPIA 
BY FRANCIS HAYMAN (1708-1775). 


CHALK ; WOMAN WITH A GLASS; 
BEGA (1620-1664). 


BY CORNELIS PIETERSZ 
RED CHALK. 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. 


GWYN; BY JOHN HOPPNER, 
(1758-1810). 


a a BA i 1, neem a 
BLACK AND RED CHALK. ‘ : 














THE .CUPOLA OF ST. PAUL'S; BY SIR JAMES THORNHILL 
(1676-1734). PEN AND WASH. ’ 





SHEPHERD BOY 
BY GIOVANNI 








DRINKING ; 
BATTISTA 


CHALK, 
PIAZZETTA 


WITH WHITE; 
(1682-1754). 
FLOWER STUDY; BY JAN VAN HuUYsUM (1682-1749). 


PEN WITH SEPIA AND BLACK WASH. 





TWO FIGURES, IN PEN AND WASH; 


BY JOHN BROWN 
(1752-1787). 


MOTHER AND CHILD; 
GUERCINO 


BY GIOVANNI 
(1591-1666). PEN AND 

Continued] 

Ridinger, a German from Ulm, whose drawing of a rhinoceros is shown on previous | 


FRANCESCO 


WOMAN AT THE WINDOW; BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
INK. 


(1776-1837). WAasH. 


page, applied himself to the illustration of animal life and of the modes of the chase. 
He became director of the Art Academy in Augsburg, where he established himself. 
The example of his work has the distinction of being the first known European 
drawing of a rhinoceros. Finally, it must be said that this exhibition will provide 


unlimited joy to the general public, who, owing to the war, are deprived of the usual 
opportunities for seeing the works of old masters, and thanks are due not only 
to Sir Robert and Lady Witt for lending so many beautiful examples from their 
collection, but also to the Victoria and Albert Museum for arranging the display. 
It is intended to keep the exhibition open for about three months. 
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CRYSTALS—IN ALL THEIR 


NE of the properties of the crystal is that, whether it is as big as the Cullinan Diamond, 

which before it was cut was uncommonly like a lump of washing-soda—or as small 

as the djamond dust employed for cutting it, it is always the same shape. If a crysial 

grows, as it can be made to do, it adds to itself new layers of crystals all true to form. Such 

crystals fall into one of seven systems of formation : but the point to be noted about them 

all is that their forms depend on the arrangement of their particles ; that is to say, of the 
molecules and atoms in their smallest cell. 

Another unalterable propensity of the crystal’s cells is that they fit themselves into 
place in their form, whatever form it takes, in the closest possible packing. Sir Henry Miers, 
speaking many years ago at Oxford on the growth of crystals, offered an illustration of the 
close packing from the honeycomb. In it, the bees’ cells, so remarkable for their symmetry, 
owe the arrangement to the fact that the bees constructing the comb are all of the same size. 
There is one bee’s head in each cell, and the hexagonal arrange- 
ment is the one that packs the cells closest. Billiard-balls rolled 
close together on a table fall into this arrangement, each ball in 
contact with its neighbours, and a pyramid of cannon-balls is also 
so arranged. All crystals order their cells in obedience to the law, 
and it is the law which arranges the solid particles of the cells 
so as to conform to the physical and geometrical properties of 
crystals. It is the innermost arrangement of the particles within 
the cell that makes the crystal cubic, or hexagonal, or 
rhombohedral, or whatever we call it. 

In every crystal there is a unit of the pattern proper to it, 
and the crystal is built up of repetitions of this unit in the 
three directions of space—as a honeycomb is. Every unit is 
exactly like every other in composition and internal construction. 
This unit, or cell, contains a certain number, usually quite small, 
of molecules and atoms. Its own size is so many thousands 
of times less than the wave-length of light that no eye can see 
it, no microscope make it visible. But X-rays, having a wave- 
length ten thousand times shorter than the wave-length of 
visible light, can be employed to detect the cel!, and the particles 
within it, where visible light fails. Before the X-ray came on 
the scene, these ultimate arrangements of ultimate particles 
were theoretically constructed by some of the greater physicists 
and chemists of their day, which was about the time Sir Henry 
Miers was speaking at Oxford. These men, among whom were 
Jackson, Pope and Barlow, drew diagrams, something like cubic 
latticed bird-cages, which they called “space lattices,” and 
arranged systems of particles periodically within them—let us say 
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“ULTIMATE SIMPLICITY.” 
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VEN in wartime the eighteenth century maintains its lure, and a famous London 
hostess of that period relives in ‘“* ApMIRAL’s Wipow.” Being the Life and Letters 
of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 1761 to 1805. By Brig.-Gen. Cecil Aspinall- 
Oglander. With 4 Illustrations and a Genealogical Table (Hogarth Press; 12s. 6d.). 
+ This book is a sequel to the biographer’s previous volume, ‘* Admiral’s Wife,” which carried 
her life-story to her husband’s death in 1761. Fanny Evelyn (her maiden name) was a 
great-great-niece of John Evelyn, the diarist. ‘ In 1742,” we read, “‘ Fanny married, as 
a war-bride, the dashing Ned Boscawen, a younger son of the first Viscount Falmouth, 
and already making a name for himself as a captain in the Navy.” His premature death‘ 
divided her life into two almost equal halves. She did not re-marry, and the second half, 
covering forty-four years of widowhood, was in many respects fuller and richer than the 
first. ‘‘ No figure,’’ we read, *‘ was better known, or held in greater respect . . . than that 
of Mrs. Boscawen, wife and widow of Pitt’s most trusted 
Admiral. . . . Her letters were compared by her friends to those 
of Madame de Sévigné ; and even in France she was known as 
La Sévigné d’Angleterre.” 

General Oglander has performed his task to excellent effect. 
Very skilfully he has drawn the historical background and 
shown his heroine’s reactions to national events. Like so many 
contemporaries, she hated Britain’s coercive policy towards the 
American colonists, and was deeply distressed that one of her 
own sons, and an Evelyn cousin, had to serve against them in 
the War of Independence. Equally well handled are the allusions 
to our wars with France, before and after the Revolution, and 
the rise of Napoleon. Mrs. Boscawen died, at the age of eighty- 
six, eight months before Trafalgar, having lived through several 
invasion scares and periods of food-control, when bread gave 
place to potatoes, and having seen the nation extricated by 
the Navy from tight corners. Among her literary friends we 
meet Hannah More and Elizabeth Montagu, Edward Young, 
author of ‘ Night Thoughts,” Dr. Johnson, and Boswell, who 
extolled her conversational powers. 

Mrs. Boscawen and her circle find their due niche in a general 
survey of the age, bearing the curious title (quoted from Donne) 
“KinGS AND DESPERATE MEN.” Life in Eighteenth-Century 
England. By Louis Kronenberger. With 18 Illustrations 
(Gollancz ; ros. 6d.). The author’s chief aim is to provide “a 
picture of eighteenth-century England until the time of the 
French Revolution.” It is more concerned with manners and 
tastes than with treaties and wars, and principally with life in 
London. There are penetrating studies of dominant personalities, 


an initial arrangement of eight particles at the corners of a cell, 
and the subsequent increase of the cell by the’ regulation addition 
of others. 


SIR WILLIAM BRAGG’S SHADOW PICTURE OF THE 
MOLECULES IN A CRYSTAL CELL OF THE PIGMENT 
MONASTRAL BLUE. 


such as Burke and Fox, Richardson and Fielding, Dr. Johnson 
and Horace Walpole. 





Now this regulation suggested to a young physicist at Munich, 
H. von Lane, who was, like everyone else at that time, very much 
interested in the new X-rays, that the arrange- 
ment of the planes of cells in a space lattice 
(or, therefore, in a crystal) was very like the 
arrangement of lines on what the analysers of 
visible light call a diffraction grating. A 
diffraction grating is a strip of glass or speculum 
metal, on which fine parallel lines are ruled 
very close together, thousands to the foot. Light 
falling on these lines is diffracted, as through a 
prism, into its primary colours. Would not the 
space lattices of a crystal, with millions of planes 
closer far together than any line could be ruled, 
act like a diffraction grating when X-rays were 
turned on them? So, in the year 1912, H. von 
Lane turned his X-rays on to a large piece of 
copper vitriol, with its crystals inside it as well 
as on its surface, to see if it would sort out the 
X-rays, refracting them from the deeper of its 
planes of crystals. It did. The X-rays were 
duly sorted out, the experiment thus proving 
that X-rays were a form of light with a wave- 
length to certify it. But, more than that, on 
the photographic plate behind the copper 
appeared the image of what was in the cells. 
Further experiments with regular crystals, with 
crystals of the highest possible symmetry, such, 
for example, as zincblende, were examined, One 
of them, the zincblende plate, was subjected 
to the beam of X-rays, first parallel to a cubic 
surface, and then parallel to a_ tetrahedral 
surface. The results, which are preserved as 
historic monuments, are not very pictorial. They 
appear simply as discs, with a biggish black 
spot where the X-ray beam went in, surrounded 
by pin-points distributed regularly round it at 
varying distances. But these points proved 
two things: first, that the X-rays were waves 
of some sort of light; and, secondly, the 
actual existence of atoms. The planes of 
the crystal had acted on the X-ray light 
like a refraction grating, and the pin-points 


QUARTZ ( RHOMBOHEDRAL } 


AXINITE (TREGLINIC) 


were refracted by atoms, The experiment HEXAGONAL (BERYL); ORTHORHOMBIC 
has been eloquently described as a solemn CALCITE); TRECLINIC (AXINITE) ; 
deposition of Nature concerning its most OCTANEDRONS, DODECANEDRONS, 
intimate structure. It won von Lane a 

Nobel prize. 


The pin-points starred about the central blob where the X-ray pierces the mass of crystals 
are not, of course, atoms made visible to the eye, because no eye can see things so trans- 
cendentally small. They mark the refractions of the ray by the millions of planes of atoms 
that build up the crystal. 

The rest of the story has been written by the late Sir William Bragg and his son, Sir 
Lawrence Bragg, who took up the study of what the X-ray could teach of the ordering of 
the molecules and atoms in the cell of a crystal, and pursued it with the insight and diligence 
of genius, A significant step they took (leaving out mention of many others) was to direct 
the X-rays into the crystal at different angles, so as to arrive at the pattern taken up by 
the particles, not merely as indicated by refractions from planes all parallel, but when 
scrutinised sideways in three dimensions, en bloc in short. That is admittedly a sketchy 
description of their patient procedure ; but the result of it was that eventually they were 
able to build up shadow pictures of the molecules in a crystal cell. One such shadow picture 
is that of the molecule of the new dye, monastral blue, otherwise phthalocyanin. In the 
centse of all is an atom of what may be nickel or copper, and surrounding it like the frame 
of a picture are rings of other atoms that enter into the crystal composition of the dye. 
Thus, to cut a long story short, these modern crystal-gazers present us with a picture of 
a crystal cell in all its * ultimate simplicity.” As Sir William Bragg observed, it is very 
interesting that we should be able te “ see " molecules in this way. There was a time when 
atoms were denied a real existence, and were considered as merely convenient figments 


of the observer's mind. E. S. Grew. 


(By Courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.) 
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ALL CRYSTALS FALL INTO ONE OF SEVEN SYSTEMS: TETRAGONAL (WULFENITE) ; 
(SULPHUR) ; 
MONOCLINIC 
ETC., 


(Illustrations by Courtesy of the British Musewm of Natural History.) 
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The eighteenth century provides the opening motif, but 
little more, of ‘‘ SomETHING WENT Wronc.”” A Summation of 
Modern History. By Lewis Browne. With 22 
Maps and Charts by Myna and Lewis Browne 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.). The author, whose theme 
is industrialism and its abuses, rather than 
social life and zxsthetics, recalls that 1776 was 
the date, not only of the American Declaration 
of Independence, but also of a little-noticed 
demonstration of James Watt’s steam-engine, 
which helped to inaugurate the Machine Age. 
** Overnight—that is, in about fifty years— 
[England] made herself the ‘ workshop of the 
world.’ But what a night it was! Looking 
back on it, one gets the impression that a 
pestilence befell the land. Just as Britain had 
once been ravaged by the Black Death, so did 
it now fall a prey to the Black Life. Coal 
became king, Iron became his consort, and 
between them they brought on an indescribable 
Reign of Squalor.’’, Thence the tragedy of errors 
ee, unfolds itself—until the final emergence of Hitler. 

An interesting “‘ footnote ” (in the Steven- 
sonian sense) to Napoleonic military history is 
** MARSHAL De GROUCHY AND THE GUNS OF 
Water.Loo.” By Bertram Ratcliffe. With 
Frontispiece Portrait (Muller; 5s.). Napoleon 
blamed de Grouchy for causing the defeat by 
his failure to prevent Blucher’s junction with 
Wellington. This essay examines the evidence 
impartially, leaving readers to judge whether 
de Grouchy obeyed his master’s orders too 
slavishly, or whether a bold initiative might 
have prevented disaster. In a Foreword, 
Captain Liddell Hart accords the book special 
value as illustrating ‘‘ the psychology of com- 
mand —a factor that has an immediate and 
crucial bearing on the. present situation.” - 

Two other retrospective books are primarily 
concerned with certain arts and crafts. The 
foundation of The Iilustrated London News, 
now over a century ago, is recalled in one 
section of a beautifully produced quarto, 
* EARLY NOTTINGHAM PRINTERS AND PRINTING,” 
issued in a limited edition of 200 copies for 
private circulation. By W. J. Clarke. With 
11 Illustrations (Nottingham : Thomas Forman 
and Sons, Ltd.). After enumerating Nottingham 
booksellers, printers, bookbinders and stationers from 1799 to 1848, the author writes : “* One 
name in this list deserves special mention, that of Herbert Ingram, founder of the first illus- 
trated journal, the J/lustrated London News, who was born at Boston, Lincs., in 1811... . In 
1833 he came to Nottingham, where, in partnership with his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Cooke, 
he set up a printing, bookselling and news-agency business in Chapel-bar. The firm prospered 
and then Ingram began to dream of a project which had long attracted him—the publication 
of an illustrated weekly journal. . . . Full of enthusiasm and initiative, he moved to London 
to carry out his plans. . . . The venture was successful from the start." From a general point 
of view, the volume contains many side-lights on local history and national affairs. One book, 
dated 1714, on the art of self-defence, reminds me of a modern counterpart recently noticed 
on this page—Captain W. E. Fairbairn’s * All-in Fighting,” showing how to tackle an indi- 
vidual enemy in close combat. The title-page of the eighteenth-century work runs: “* THe 
INN-PLay : on Cornnisu-HuGG Wrestier.” Digested in a Method which teacheth to break 
all Holds, and throw most Falls Mathematically. By Sir Tho. Parkyns, of Bunny, Baronet. 

My list closes with “ Tue Process oF ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION.” By W. A. Eden, 
A.R.1I.B.A,, Lecturer in Civic Design in the University of Liverpool. With 7 Illustrations 
(Macmillan ; 6s.). The author is no lover of modernism, Rather he would go to the ancient 
Greeks. ‘‘ It is here,” he says, “ right at the very source of the European tradition, that 
I suggest . . . we can learn to use steel or reinforced concrete without insolence and without 
vulgarity.”” The illustrations include Lincoln Cathedral, the old Bluecoat School, 
Liverpool, in 1717, and the Temple of Neptune at Paestum. Cuarzies E. Bytes. 
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“Times” Photograph. 


Trafalgar Square. 


We are steelmakers and produce the by 
rustless steels from which goods are 


fabricated. We, ourselves, do not 
manufacture the finished articles. 
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Relatively it cannot be so long before we see 
Trafalgar Square and other well - loved places 
softened by the friendly lights—St. Martin’s 
spire reaching up to the dimmed stars and 
the fretted shadows of the plane trees a jumbled 
confusion on the pavement. 


The brilliance of light for which we all yearn 
is a fit setting for “‘ Staybrite’s ” beautiful surface. 


“* Staybrite ” Steels, too, have a tradition, and 
they wait, only just round the corner, to serve 
you and yours in dignity of design. 


f  Sraddtion 







SUPER RUSTLESS STEEL 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LIMITED 








Whenever there’s cause for cqngratulation there’s reason 


to remember Votrix—the British Vermouth produced 


Let: 
€ AY with juice of Empire grapes. White wine and 
aromatic herbs are the base of every good Vermouth 
ha VE a whatever its origin. Votrix has something more. 
Genius in the blending has given it a quality 


Gi Nn a nda comparable with that of any vermouth that 


ever came from the continent. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


Votrix, produced at the Vine Products Vintnery in Surrey, 
may often be difficult to get, owing to wartime restrictions, 
but it is still available. “ Drv,’’ bottle size, 6/9d. 
* Sweet,” bottle size, 6/3. 











Piet in 
Bs 


Thanks to Creda... 


Those who possess Creda Appli- 
ances will find it easier to keep 
within the Fuel Target. Use them 


Flectric ae 
RPPLANORS oot reine 
for the home The NAME TO 
REMEMBER cs 





SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 
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his Spitfire... 


He had dreamed of it— 
thought of it— 

read of it— 

joined the A.T.C. 

for it— 

Watched it through the 
classroom window. 

and now 

He’d got it... 

His own Spitfire! 

He had worked hard— 
even studied . . . 
listened with his eyes 
popping, asked 
questions, travelled to 
Canada—to America 
and back home just 
to climb into that 
cockpit . . . 

and now it was his. 

He had charged through 
clouds with it— 

in and out of the sun— 
he had climbed 

and looped in it— 
and done the 

victory roll. . . 
more than once. 
There were several 
Messerschmitts and 
Focke Wulfs that 
would fight no more— 
for he had under his 
hand—the toughest . . . 
the truest... 

the nimblest . . . 
Terror of the air. . . 

His SPITFIRE ! 





Every enemy plane he kills is a stroke for our freedom. 
We owe him a great deal—more than we shall ever repay. 
Our savings—which we merely lend—what are they 


compared with what he gives? . . . Don’t measure 


your savings by what you can spare—think instead of 


what you OWE. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 











Mamapok! 


Did you know that the ESKIMO, economical fellow, eats the 
dottle left in the bottom of his pipe? Well, he does. And naturally 
he prefers Four Square dottle, considering it “ MAMAPOK ”— 
“delicious ”—as D. M. Carmichael told us on his return from Greenland 
in 1938. Proving once again, if proof is needed, that Four Square is 
a pure tobacco free from all scents and artificial flavours. 

But after all, we make Four Square to be smoked, not eaten. And 
there will be no dottle left in your pipe if you put a small piece of 
crumpled paper (cigarette paper for choice) at the bottom of the bowl 
before filling. 35 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX DIFFERENT BLENDS—ALL MEDIUM STRENGTH 2/2 to 2/6 per ounce 





83 Look out for the many other Four Square 
Hints appearing in our advertisements 








Particulars of DUTY FREE Parcels of CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 
for H.M. Forces Overseas and P.O.W. from your Tobacconist or from 


GEorGE Dosie & SON LtTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 










A friend in need are 
these gloves indeed. 
Enjoy complete protec- 


KERFOOTS tion for your hands 


MEDICATED 1 against dirt, cuts, scratches and 


PASTILLES } infection with ANDY Garden 


Gloves. Invaluable for wear in the 





embodying the | garden, tough yet pliable, and 
manufacturing | won't harden after washing or 
experience of wetting 

eighty years “ These eve the gloves you have 


° 2/6 per pair from all iron- 


mongers and Stores, or 2/9 
post free (state size and send 







MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT |] § coupon per pair) from— ¢ 


GLYCERINE OF THYMOL TEDSON THORNLEY 4 Co. 








Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire ri, 




















I'he fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


DDS a 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 






















The spirit of the Regiment is based on pride in its 
past achievements and intense loyalty to tradition. 
The same character distinguishes Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur, wherein are blended choice fine- 
flavoured whiskies which make this outstandingly 
fine product most fitting for discerning palates. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : 


Glen Moray - Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 














| 
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by BA cont ES Bice seamed 
| The Queers Royal i (west suRRey ) 
Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment or First 
m, langerines. It became the Queen Dowager's Regiment after tt 
#4 death of Charles I]; the Queen's Own Regiment in 1727; Queen's fe ™ 
4; (Second) Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751; and the Queen’s Royal or 
+ Regiment (West Surrey) in 1881. i 
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SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CA 
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FOR KEEPING COOL 
IN A HOT SPOT 
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WARM IN WINTER 


COOL IN SUMMER 







Mix your Horlicks with water only — 
the milk is already in it 


Many people keep their Horlicks | and always has been, to mix it with 
to have as a nightcap. It helps to | water only. The milk is already in it. 


COMFORTABLE AND 


IN ANY CLIMATE 





ensure that deep, restful sleep — 
which means abundant energy for We ask you to be patient when you 
the next day’s work. cannot get Horlicks. Supplies are being 
distributed as evenly as possible and should : 
d Fo or gong fear age gg be available equally for children, invalids, 4 
- emands on the milk supply. © | and those who like to drink Horlicks at 
- 1ERS & FITTERS EVERYWHERE sa 
STOCKED BY HIGH-CLASS HOSIERS OUT E VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM correct way to make Horlicks is, | bedtime. 
EGISTEREO TRADE MARE 
A? 


Service Shirts 19/9 (collars extra). Service Ties 3/3 


— 
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Good work...GOOD WHISKY 
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&r WALKER 


Born 1620—still going strong 
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